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California State University (CSU), Chico, has used 
its relatively isolated location to develop an extensive educational 
system known as "Instructional Television for Students" (ITFS). 
Currently, the university is launching plans for new partnerships 
utilizing satellite technology for the delivery of educational 
programs. Over the years, the ITFS system at CSU, Chico, has been 
expanded to a network of 16 remote sites throughout Northeastern 
California, including community colleges, county school offices, 
r^ilitary bases, hospitals, and industries. Off-campus ITFS students 
can complete a bachelor's degree in a number of fields. In September 
1984, CSU, Chico, ik; a cooperative arrangement with the Hewlett 
Packard (H-P) Corporation, will provide the first courses in a 
program leading to the master's degree in computer science. H-P 
students around the nation will be able to access the Chico 
collection for educational purposes. Consideration is being given to 
the potential of new electronic partnerships and the delivery of 
entire degree programs via satellite. Appendices include maps 
showing: the 19 campuses of CSU; the service areas of CSU, Chico; and 
;'he remote sites served by the Chico ITFS system. Information on ITFS 
course offerings is included. (SW) 
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ABSTRACT 

California State Universityr Chico, located in rural Northeastern 
California, originally established in 1887 as California's second 
State Normal School, was recently declared the most innovative 
campus in the 19 campus California State Oniveruity system. This 
role of innovative leadership did not develop overnight, but was 
nurtured by a series of partnerships developed when the 
institution was first established. Working within the existing 
academic structure and with developing telecommunications 
technology, CSO, Chico, has utilized its relatively isolated 
location to develop an extensive educational ITFS partnership 
system and is launching plans for new partnerships utilizing 
satellite technology for the delivery of educational programs. 
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TO THE EDUCATIONAL RESOURCPcs 
INFORMATION CENTERSr 



INTRODOCTXOHt CSU, CHIOO IN PBR8PBCTIVE 

California State University, Chico, located in rural 
Northeastern California, 99 miles north of the state capital at 
Sacramento, was established in 1887 as California's second State 
Normal School. In 1921 the State Normal School became a State 
teacher's College and in 1924 it became a four year college. In 
1960, what is now known as the California State University was 
established, unifying 19 campuses under a central chancellor's 
office in Long Beach (Attachment *1). 

In 1972 Chico State became California state University, 
Chico and the institution is now a comprehensive University, 
operating on an annual budget of $65 million a year, offering 
Bachelor's and Master's degrees in a wide variety of subjects. 
There are approximately 14,000 students at the University with 
1,600 faculty and staff, and the greater community of Chico has 
approximately 60,000 residents. The two other major segments of 
public education in California are the California Community Col- 
leges, with 106 institutions, and the University of California 
system with nine institutions. 

The CSU system office has assigned designated service areas 
to each of the 19 campuses and Chico's service area is the lar- 
gest in the systemi 33,000 square miles (or approximately 21 
percent of the state of California) with a primarily rural popu- 
lation of only 600,000 individuals (or 2.1 percent of the State's 
population) (Attachments #2 and #3). The University has always 
had a commitment, therefore, to serve a dispersed remote popula- 
tion. 



k CBNTGBX OF PillffHBRSHIPS 

Chico will soon be entering its second 100 years of educa- 
tional activities and just as the partnerships of the past al- 
lowed the University to prosper and succeed in the 19th and 20th 
Centuries, so will new partnerships allow the University to 
flourish into the 21st Century. With a long history of teacher 
training, Chico has an excellent reputation throughout the region 
as an instructional institution of higher learning: alumni are 
employed throughout California and the the entire United States. 

As higher education went through changes in the 1960*s and 
1970»s, individuals in California realized that cooperation was 
the key to educational and institutional survival. The growth of 
colleges and universities in the 1960*8 and 1970'8 was phenome- 
nal. E8tabli^>hed campunes, 8':ch as Chico, had an irtherent advan- 
tage as they advanced into the future because they already had a 
spirit of trust sjtid cooperation well established. 

In the late 1960*8 and into 1970, a study on the needs of 
higher education in rural Northeastern California was conducted 
by the California Coordinating Council of Higher Education. 
While the report itself was important, what was even more Impor- 
tant was the process of analyzing what were the needs of higher 
education in a rural environment and what sort c£ partnerships 
would have to be developed. 

A direct result of this report was '-he formation of the 
Northeastern California Higher Education Council (NCHBC). For- 
mally organized in 1972, NCHEC is a consortium of six naral 
community colleges, and California State University, chico 
(Attachment #4). NCHBC was established to assist its member 



Institutions to meet the higher education needs o£ regular stu- 
dents and potential students who live throughout the sparsely 
settled region of Northeastern California, NCHEC continues to 
facilitate intersegmental regional planning and program develop- 
ment and as a result of this partnership, a unique rural delivery 
system for education in Northeastern California known as 
"Instructional Television For Students" (ITPS) was established. 

The reputation of the University is one of the reasons for 
its great success in today's telecommunication activities, and in 
a 1984 survey of faculty and administrators of the 19 campus 
California State University system, published in CALIFORNIA 
HIGHER EDUCATION, CSU, Chico was rated number one in "innovation" 
because of the Ui^ivcrsity's telecommunication activities through- 
out rural Northeastern California (Attachment #5). The article 
pointed out, "As communication technology developed, Chico was 
quick to substitute the airwaves and phone lines for the automo- 
bile and rural highway" as it continued building partnerships 
throughout the region (Giles 1984: 14). 

TSLBCONllUIiiaiTIORS GROWTH AND DBVBU}PHBnT 

Telecommunications at CSU, Chico, for our purposes, revolve 
primarily aroundt (1) the ITPS System, (2) the new ten-meter C- 
Band transmit/receive earth station, and (3) the University Li- 
brary's on-line card catalog which is totally accessible in 
machine readable format, with over 1,000,000 items in the libra- 
ry, the machine-readable format makes it the largest complete 
retrospective collection itocessible via computer terminals. 
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ITPSf properly known as 'Instructional Television Fisted 
Service" became operational at CSU, Chico in the spring of 1975, 
On the national level, ITPS began in 1961 when the FCC issued the 
first license to the Plainedge School system in Long leland. New 
York (Curtis 1979i 29). After this experiment, the Congress of 
the United States amended the Communications Act of 1934 to 
provide for "Grants for EducatioLu'' Television Broadcasting Faci- 
lities" with PL 87-447 (Curtis 1979j 29). In July of 1963 the 
FCC authorized 31 ITFS channels; in 1966 there were six ITFS 
systems in the United States, by 1976 there were 106 systems, and 
today there are more than 300 ITFS eduoation systems in the 
nation (Myers 1977). 

The CSU, Chico ITFS system was originally established to 
link Chico with the University of California, Davis, 92 miles 
from campus. Once again, the seeds of partnership which began in 
1887, and nurtured by the creation of HCHBC, became operational 
with the creation of a telecommunications link. UC, Davis wished 
to rse some of Chico's Computer Scienc.e courses and faculty for 
their own developing Ph,D. program and this was done through the 
ITFS system. Davis students took Chico courses via ITFS and 
Chico students took UC, Davis courses. 

Over the years, the Chico ITFS system has been expanded to a 
network of 16 remote sites throughout Northeastern California 
(Attachment #6). The first CSU, Chico ITFS classroom was a single 
room with hanging microphones, one camera and one technician. 
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Today the ITFS classroom is a state-of-the-art facility: 

The CSU, Chico ITPS/Microwave System is currently a 
one-way video, two-way audio system which is live and 
interactive, CSD, Chico is licensed to operate four 
channels but currently only one channel is utilized due 
to the limitations of a single broadcast classroom. 
The ITFS classroom can comfortably seat 32 individuals. 
In the classroom are four television cameras, two of 
which face the front of the class to pick up the in- 
structor, one camera which is an overhead camera over 
the instructor's desk, and one camera at the front of 
the classroom which can televise the on-campus students 
to the viewers throughout the region. The instructor 
is outfitted with a wireless microphone and there are 
sixteen microphones in the classroom (one for every two 
students) so the students in the CSD, Chico class can 
also interact with the off-campus ITPS student 
(Meuter, Wright, and Drbanowicz 1983: 158). 

The ITPS system transmits classes from BAM to lOPM Monday 
through Friday with occasional Saturday utilization, when ITFS 
began in the Spring of 1975, there was no coherent grouping of 
courses offered (Attachment #7). Now, the off-campus ITFS stu- 
dent, with proper planning and counseling, can complete a B.A. 
degree in either Social Science or Sociology, a Paralegal Ceorti- 
ficate Program, and individual Minors in California Studies,^/; 
Family Relations, Gerontology, and Sociology (Attachment #8). 
Various courses appropriate to the B.S. and M.S. degrees in 
Computer Science are also available via ITFS. Courses for 
appropriate programs are scheduled semesters and years in advance 
and long-range planning has been beneficial to the students and 
the University. The University is gradually phasing-in the nec- 
essary computer terminals at the receive sites throughout the 
region for full access to Chico's machine-readable library col- 
lection. 

The most distant ITFS receive site is located 173 miles 
north of campus in the community of Yreka; the eastern leg of the 
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tytttm txttndt 140 miltt ovtr th« $i«rr« K«vta« into tht communi- 
ty of Htrlong »nd th* Si«rrft Amy Dtpot; tht touthtrn tna touth- 
•atttrn Jitgt o£ tht tytttm txttndl into Bttlt Ur Forct bMt, tht 
ooaputtr-produotion ftcilititi o£ BtvXttt PtoKtrd in Rottvillt 
(80 miltt twty), and tht training Ctnttr of tht Grttt Vtllty 
Group, t productr of tophittiotttd tltctronio tquipmtnt/ 

Support for tht ITFS gytttn throughout, tht rtgion hat bttn 
trttttndoui. Tht p*rtntrthip» which htvt dtvtloptd ovtr tht yttrt 
in rural northtctttrn Ctlifornit htvt rttulttd in tht Onivtrtity 
htving ITFS Iteming ctnttr tibtt tt ooamunity oolltgt locttSont, 
county tchoolt offiott, tltmtnttry tnd high tchoolt, military 
b«ttt, hotpittlt, tnd artt induttritt. Tht tytttm tnd tht tup- 
porting infrtttructurt htvt dtvtloptd with tht ptrtntrshipt tttt- 
blithtd ovtr tht yttrt. Tht ptrtonntl of tht Onivtrtity't In- 
•tructiontl Mtdit Ctnttr mtinttin tht cltttroom btrdvtrt tnd 
vtriout mounttin-top locttiont for tht ITFS/Microwtvt tquipmtnt 
tnd til of stttllitt tltctronicij tht Continuing Educttion Offiot 
coordintttt tht totdtaic progrtm offtringt ovtr ITFS tnd stttl- 
litt tnd othtr non-ttchnictl tctivititt ntcttttry for tht tucottt 
of tht progrtmt. 

Xn tddition to rtgultr ZTFS courttt, tht tytttm htt tlto 
bttn uttd occttiontlly by groupt who with to dtlivtr tomt tptci- 
fic tducttiontl progrtmt. Tht Ctlifornia Committion on Pttct 
Off ictrt Sttndtrdr tnd Trtining htt utllittd tht tytttm to pro- 
vidt cott-tfftctivt trtining to Itw tnforctmtnt officitlt 
throughout Northtttttrn 'ctlifornit (B. Mitchum 1983: 43). Fu- 
turt pltnt includt ttttllitt dtlivtry to providt trtining tnd up- 
dttt progrtmt covtring tht tntirt ttttt tt ont timt. 
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CORRENT ACTIVITIES 

A decade of successful ITPS experience has provided the 
stimulus to launch into the next phase of educational telecommu- 
nication activities usjng satellite delivery. Partnerships for 
quality education are a distinct reality when one has a combina- 
tion of the necessary telecommunication systems and the content 
which can be delivered via satellite technology. 

In September 1984, CSO, Chico, in a cooperative arrangement 
with the Hewlett Packard Corporation, will provide tho first 
courses in a program leading to the Master's Degre*? in Computer 
Science (Attachment #9), Computer Science cou i are scheduled 
to be delivered via satellite to Hewlett Packard facilities in 
the Western United States, 

Satellite technology is truly making the world a "smaller" 
place in the electronic sense and partnerships can be established 
throughout the world via the electronic medium. The Pall 1984 
catellite courses, originating from CSU, Chico, will be a pio- 
neering effort of delivering live and fully-interactive universi- 
ty courses leading to a degree via satellite to in-plant loca- 
tions. Just as computer terminals throughout Northeastern 
California have access to Chico's machine-readable library col- 
lection, ,H-P students scattered around the nation will also be 
able to access the Chico collection for educational purposes. 

A prediction was made in 1972 by the Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education that "by the year 2000 over 80 percent of off- 
campus instruction,..will use information technology (Feasley 
1983: 1). ITPS at California ftate University, Chico, was a 
logical step in delivering educational activities to the citizens 
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o£ the region, and satellite technology was the next phase in our 
long-range planning for "ITPSatellite" partnerships. 

The ITFS system was built with a variety o£ funds, including 
two successful National Telecoininunications and Information Admi- 
nistration grants of the Department of Commerce, CSO, Chico 
campus support, and support from the CSD System. Continuing 
Education program development funds were used to purchase the 
transmit/receive earth station, a ten meter C-Band manufactured 
by Scientific Atlanta. 

With the success of ITPS throughout the region with our 
"traditional" rural partners, we are now looking into the poten- 
tial of "new electronic partnerships" and the delivery of entire 
degree programs via satellite. Although transponder time on a 
satellite could be considered expensive (approximately $500 per 
hour), satellite delivery is cost-effective when dealing with 
large areas and large numbers of receive sites. We are entering 
the satellite field with a decade of experience with ITPS and an 
excellent record of long-range planning. 

Chico has participated in numerous teleconferences delivered 
via satellite and in Pall 1984, with up-link capability, we will 
begin broadcasting various teleconferences and courses to receive 
sites around the nation. PJLans are currently underway for a 
second on-carapus origination room: one for standard ITPS classes 
and one for satellite programs. 

TEMPORARY CONCLUSION 

Information is a valuable resource and information delivered 
in the most efficient and cost-effective manner is an even more 
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valuable educational resource. We are moving into the future at 

an accelerating pace and even greater use of teleconferencing is 

just around the corner. As Frederick Williams, former Dean of 

the Annenberg School of Communicktions at the University of 

Southern California has pointed out: 

In a sense, telecommunications as used in education can 
represent a form of teleconferencing. Consider the 
Instructional Television Fixed Service facilities where 
students are seated in a classroom that is relatively 
normal except for the existence of two or three remote- 
ly operated television camera8...,Studies of the use of 
teleconferencing with the Instructional Television 
Fixed Service facilities indicate a number of advan- 
tages (1982: 104; also see Williams 1983: 193). 

In the area of satellite activities, CSU, Chico has joined 
the National University Teleconference Network (NUTN) which cur- 
rently consists of more than 110 institutions of higher education 
and we have been invited to join the Campus Conference Network 
(CCN) of the Public Service satellite Consortium (PSSC). We are 
also looking into the benefits of joining the Honolulu-based 
Pacific Telecommunications Council, with representation from 
nations around the Pacific Basin. Chico currently provides both 
the B.S. and M.S. Degrees in Computer Science to personnel at the 
Naval Weapons Center Facilities at China Lake, California, 500 
miles south of the Chico campus and these same courses could be 
delivered via satellite to both China Lake and other installa- 
tions around the Pacific Basin. 

The future of all telecommunication activities is tremen- 
dous, and planning for new electronic partnerships is definitely 
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needed. As Congressman Wlrth stated in his 1981 report on 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS IN TRANSITION: 

The technological revolution— particularly in the video 
sector— hold a promise of great abundance for the pub- 
lic. The evolution of new delivery systems offering an 
array of new channels from a host of new program sup- 
pliers present the historic possibility of abolishing 
the scarcity on which the existing regulatory scheme, 
and the content and behavioral rules it imposes, has 
been based (Wirth 1981: 21), 

Educators, military and industry representatives, and elec- 
ted officials need to be in communication with one another and 
in communication with individuals from the telecommunications 
industry. Telecommunication challenges can be successully dealt 
with if we are all aware of the tremendous potential for new 
partnerships through the electronic medium. Educators, especially 
those who are in teaching situations and who have telecommunica- 
tions facilities, owe it to their students and colleagues to have 
the greatest awareness of what is occuring right now in the world 
about them. 

At California State University, Chico, we are firmly commit- 
ted to the concept of providing educational services for the on- 
campus student as well as the distant learner, and we honestly 
feel that we are as current as an educational institution can be 
in this area and we certainly view ourselves as leaders in the 
field. We seek partnerships because partnerships have been good 
for us and good for our students. 
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NCHEC members 



Bufte Community College 
Rt. 1. Box 183 A 
Orovillc, CA 95965 
(916) 895 2511 

Feather River College 
P.O. Box 1110 
Quincy. CA 95971 
(916) 283-0202 

Lassen Community College 
P O. Box 3000 
Susanville. CA 96130 



Shcsta College 

1065 North Old Oregon Trail 

Redding. CA 96001 

Sierra College 
5000 Rockiin Road 
Rocklin, CA 95677 
(916) 624-3333 

College ot the Siskiyous 
800 College Avenue 
Weed. CA 96094 
(916) 938-4463 
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Yuba College 
2088 North Beale Road 
Marysville. CA 95901 
(916) 742 7351 

California State University. Chico 
Chico. CA 95929 
(916) 895-6116 
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CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, CHICO 
FIRST IN INNOVATION 



In a mail survey conducted in January by Caliiomia Higher Education magazine among faculty 
and administrators in The California State University, Chico received top marks in innovation 
and was shown to be one of the most respected campuses within the system. 

When asked to name the campuses where the beit teaching is taking place; where significant 
program innovation is underway and where management has a distinguished record of 
achievement, California State University administrators and faculty selected San Diego and 
ChIco as tlD mostly highly respected campuses within the CSU family. 

Editor Ray Giles reported Inthe March issue that CSU, Chico was rated No. 1 among the 19 
campuses "that have made significant contributions to higher education in the design and 
implementation ef innovative academic, student services and administrative programs." 

Each of the 19 campuses received 17 questionnaires for its top administrators and 77 were 
sent to the CSU headquarters in Long Beach. 

In the article, Giles wrote, "In citing Chico as number one ^innovation), respondents 
repeatedly oited the unlversit/s instruct/cnal television program that serves rural communities 
throughout Northeaster n California, Its continuing education program and external degree 
program, and computeri2:ed library." 

Chico's reputation as a pioneer led California Higher Education to develop a follow-up story 
focusing on the history, programs and management style of CSU. Chico. After visiting the 
campus. Giles filed the foMowIng special report 



Chico Is just about ready 
to beam Itself nationally 

Future is now 



If research has been a pri- 
mary factor behind San 
Diego's emergence as an out- 
standing teaching institution, 
isolation can be said to be a 
key reason for Chico's impres- 
sive record of academic inno- 
vation. 

Founded nearly a hundred 
years ago to provide teacher 
training for residents of the 
rural, northern part of the 
state. Chico has from its very 
beginnings been the only 
public four-year institution 
serving a region of California 
roughly the size of Ohio. 

As long ago as fifty years 
the campus established its 
continuing education pro- 
gram, sending faculty mem- 
bers by car to teach students 
in Redding, Weaverville and 
surrounding towns. In the 
late 1960s. Chico was the 
first CSU campus to offer an 
external degree program. 

As communication tech* 
noiogy developed, Chico was 
quick to substitute the air- 
waves and phone lines for the 
automobile and rural high- 
way. 

In the early 1970s. UC 
Davis came to Chico for help 
in establishing its computer 
science doctorate degree pro* 
gram. Davis was seeking ac- 
creditation for the program 
but had some gaps in its 
faculty. Chico. which in the 
early *608 had established one 
of the first computer science 
pro-ams outside an engi- 
neering department, had the 
faculty and reputation Davis 
needed. UC and CSU funds 
were then obtained to estab- 
lish a microwave link between 
the two campuses and Davis 
students soon thereafter 
began taking classes, via the 
airwaves, from teachers at 
Chico. 



With its first broadcast 
link in operation and the 
potential for similar service 
to other parts of the region 




PrtridentltobtoWMioa 

no lens obvious, the campus 
began to create what it now 
refers to as its ITFS network, 
or ''Instructional Television 
for Students." Today. ITFS 
broadcasts 25 classes to 13 
regional learning centers from 
Yreka to Rosevilie. Students 
in centers throughout the 
system can simultaneously 
take the same class origi- 
nating from the main campus 
and. by use of phones, can 
talk to the teacher, ask ques- 
tions and participate in dis- 
cussions with students lo- 
cated in centers throughout 
the 36.000 square mile region. 

But this is only the begin- 
ning. Three years ago the 
university used some federal 
grant money and its own 
funds to purchase a satellite 
earth station capable of not 
only receiving programs, sem- 
inars and conferences from 
anywhere in the U.S., but. 
before 1984 is over, of "up 
linking", or broadcasting i^ 
own programs, seminars or 
conferences to locations 
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throughout the country via 
satellite. 

Already, Chico provides, 
via microwave, classes to the 
Hewlett-Packard plant in 
RoseviUe. President Robin 
Wilson, a published science 
fiction writer, says that 
within the next year Chico 
will be broadcasting classes, 
via satellite, to HP plants in 
Boise, Portland, Santa Rosa 
and Santa Clara. 

Wilson is currently chair of 
the CSU*s commission on ed- 
ucational telecommunica- 
tions, a group that is devel- 
oping policy to deal with the 
very qu^^tions Chico is 
raising with its innovationf in 
off-campus instruction. Those 
issues include tuition for out- 
of-state students and the 
issue of one CSU campus 
providing instructional pro- 
grams in the service area of 
another. 

One advantage of being so 
innovative, Wilson believes, 
is that **a8 we move into new 
areas in which there is no 
central policy, we have a 
great deal of freedom." 

Says Ralph Meuter. dean of 
the continuing education pro- 
gram. *'What happens at lots 
of institutions is to asL what 
the policy is. What has been 
the character of this place is 
to develop the capability nnd 
work out the policy simulta- 
neously, which is true innova- 
tion/* 

The university is estab- 
lishing new programs in sty 
dent services as well. The 
library, for example, has re- 
sponded to the needs of stu- 
dents in the university's rr 
gional learning centers as 
well as at local community 
colleges with a computerized 
catalog system that provides 
access to print and video 
materials on campus. The uni- 
versity, in tandem with a 
local building contractor, is 
also working on a 100 apart- 
ment complex designed spe- 
cifically to attract single par- 
ents. □ 
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InstRuctional television foR Students 




imtiTis 

1. mKA: 

vrfKa unson Htgh schooMi torary) 
ft nomt rtcfption througn cai 
Nor CiMv»«w 

T mm 

Cottege of tne Slskiyous aibrary) 
i Homt rectprion through 
SMrtyou caM Compiny 

t. wiAviimi: 

Trmity county SchooH Offtce % 
Home ffctptton through Trinity 
CMf Company / 

4 MMHNC: 

Shasta County Schools Office 
iMedia Center) 

i. tlOOtMC 

Shasta College <not available 
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t. AMDIKOM 

Anoerson High Schoot library) 

7. MDUUPP. 

Antelope Hementary school 

t. otovnu 

Butte County Schools Offtce 
mot available 1985*84) a home 
rKeptionthrougnNor CaiCabif 
vKion inc 

f COIUSA 

Colusa unified school D'wr.ct 
Office I home reception 
through NOf Cat Caaievision inc 

10 VUtAeiTY/MAVVSVIUI 

Chico Regional ieyn«ig center 
at vuda Coiiegf 

11 iiAii Am eotci tASi 

^Training Center) 

12 GtAtSVAUIV 

Crass vaHey croup (Training Cen 
ten 

IS iosfviui 

Hewlett P9C\tMr0 

ia puiHC^ 
leather River College 

IS SUSAHVIUI ' 

iassencoMege 

It HffRiONC 

SlerrfArmy Depot 



MODOC 
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What is ITFS? 

Officially ITFS actually stands for in 
Strurnonai Tpievision Tixpcl SPKvirp iTrs 
was authon7fO on the federal leve: Dy 
the Ppder;^! Conimunicat ion<i Comnr^sion 
in I9fi5 to "providP a mpan*^ for thp 
t ransmisston of inst r uc tionai and cuituf ai 
materials m visual form *' 

in iof,6 thprp were only 6 iTFS systems 
in rnp pnt p united States but by 19^6 
fhprp wprp 18f 

On thp campus of California State uni 
vprsity Chico we call ITFS "in<;tfucfionai 
Tpipvision for Sturtpnts " 
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Attachment #7 



ITFS COURSES IN THE PAST HAVE 
INCLUDED THE POUOWINC: 



King Tut 

Mainstreaming 

Survey of Finance 

California Cold Rush 

Sociology of Religion 

Computer Morphology 

The Bible as Uterature 

literature for Children 

Cultural Anthropology 

Comparative Education 

Psychology of Prejudice 

Literature for Adolescents 

Science Fiction/Sdence Fact 

Women in American History 

Bigfoot and 3ther Monsters 

The Ruins of Ancient Mexico 

Overview of Special Education 

Peoples and Cultures of Hawaii 

Proseminar in Special Education 

Management of cost Accounting 

Seminar in Educational Sociology 

Foundations of Bilingual Education 

introduction to Public Administration 

Administration of Pre-School Programs 

Curriculum Development: Sociai'Studles 

Spatial Concepts in the Study of Behavior 

Survey of Child and Adolescent Psychology 

Current Trends in Statistical Analysis in Education 

Senior seminar in Management Declsicn Simulation 
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Attachment #8 



»VM^m IS usffi (oufNf* numbered TOO and ud ar* aii ..r»l. 
d.v,.on Un.verM,y cour,«. courses numbered 200- Jm IoI J^^^ 
V*dua,«. credit io. graduate «udent,; iOO.|«vel coJn"' ,^«r,S2 
to graduate vtudems only, wcept by permi»»,on of The fnSJSS^ 



InttfrMstion 1984 ITPS Ceun* 



?°^<^.»4«H""The RST: Parent iducatlOH 



<') •* <:00't:>Op 



—7— ^ ':w.»:>wp 



Spnng 1984 ITFS Cour»ef 



fPiu» Ptrsoni) 

<10»K>LS 26$. AdmmHtration of JufticT 
(Ed Bfonion) 



(3) MWr l:00-l;SOa 



^ (3) MWf 9:0 0>9:50i 

1-$0$C 230. Cipitone Seminar ii> Family ' 
telat<>ni (Mjr)oht Donovan) (3) MWF lOrOMChlOa 



17aft-S0Ci 112. ^fobltmi ol Modtm fimtty 
Adjintmeni {Homtf MtlcalQ 



CSCl. Sp ectfic courie to b« arranged 

fSV n 2. learnini in f he Child 
(lane Kytbfff|) 



(3) MWF 11:0O-11:S0a 



9-HC5V 231. tntroductKyi to Health Carv 
Qelivefy $yitem> (Viit|ina Fraiicr) 



MWF 12.00. 12 SOp 
<M MWF 1:00-1 :SOp 



C$Ct, Spectftc couffe to be arranied 



(3) MWF 2 :00.2:$0p 



C$Ci, Sp ecific coune to be arranged 
CSCt. Specific course to be arranged' 



MWF 3:00*3:^Op 



TTM 



6 00-9: 15a 



HISr 120B. Kui>ian History 
(Nichfllas NagyTalavera) 



HM 9:30-10:4Sa 



7>SC)CI 10$. Social Theoryr I9th Century 
O^rry Maneker) 



(3) TTM ll:00^12;lSp 



7.6.SOCI U4. Socioiofv of Deviant Behavior 
(Jerry Maneker) 



(3) TTM 12;30-l:4$p 



(3) HM 



IDUC 370. Foundationi of Bilingual 
Jducaiion i}^u\ Cortej) O) ^^q^ 



2-lQON 297 0. (conom.c Problemt in 
American Society (Mark Morlock) 




IDUC )J$B. Current Trends and Statistical 
Analysis in Iducational Research 
(Frank Claden) 



(3> MON 7:00*9:SOp 



3.MC5V 142/SWRH 19$. Social Services!^ 
the Aging (Archie McDonald) 



4;0O*6:S0p 



COUC 2)6E. Seminar in the Teaching of 
Secondaf> fngtish (touoe jensen) 



(3> TUI 7K)0-9:S0p 



2.7,B-SOCl 26$. The Conduct ol Social Inquiry 
(lulio Quinones) 



(3) W(0 4:0O*6 $0p 



EOUC 24V Mamfffpam.ng (Al Marshall) ()) Thu 



(3) WED 7:0O9.$0p 



6-AMST 1$0. Northern California Studies 
(Robert lackson) 



4:00*6:$0p 



1-Pan of family Rflaiions Minor 
2' Part of lA in Social Science 

3- Part of Gerontology Mmor 
4.Pan of PjktM^r^4^ C<»Mificaie 
S^art of liberal Studies XO Piog^am 

AMSt Ameruan Siudmi 
CSCKiJfnputer Scipme 
EC ON- economics 
IOC C( ducat ion 

HCSV Heaffh and Community S^rv 
MiST-Hiitory 



<3) TMU 7:00-9:$0p 



b.Part of California Studies Minor 
7.Partof BA m Sociology 
B-Part of Sociology MincK 
9- Pan of Health Care Mgrm Minor 
10- Part of Political Scien ce Minor 

POlS'Political Science 
WV.Psychology 
SOCl-Sociology 
SOSC*Socia) Science 
SWRK' Social Work 



S?«INC SfMf STIR CIASSI$ BICIN MONDAt IAI^UART21 tBB4 



fa 19B4tTr$Coun«i 
(tenUtive) 



f-HCSV 235. Polhi^ of Health Care (Howard 
Kalmer) 



9,10»fOlS 2B0A. Introduaion to Fubk 
Administration jByrpn lackton) 



(3) MWf a:0M:5fti 



(3) MWF 9 00-9'toi 



7»SOC1 170. Sociolotv of t>tnion iB.II Mjftin)t3l MWF 10 



7J-SOCI 2M. Data Collertion and Analysis 
(Clark Davisf 



:0M0:50a 



CSCl. Specif ic course to be Mfunned 



(3) MWF ll:00,ir«U 



MWF 12QM2:$Qp 



(3) MWF 1:05.1 Iflp 



imv 147^ ^ycholoey of Pr ejudice fStafli jjl MWF i tMLViZ 



CSCL Specif ic course to be arranaed 



CSCl. Spec ific coune to be arranged 



MWF 3;00>3:Sfl|i 



CSCl. Sperif k course to he MttMn^^d 



TtH 



B:00-9 ISi 



1-HCSV 111. Human Sesuality (Rosalind 
Ffora^ 



HH 9:3M0:4^ 



2.S^SO$C 102. Temporal Concepts tiaime 
Raigoia) 



(3) HH 11:05.12 lip 



(3) TTH 12 3Q-l:4lp 



12*SWRK 102. Perspectives on Human Be>4«ior 

in the S ocial tn»ironmem (Siaff) (3) ttH 2 00-3;1Sp 



lOUC 10k. Current Usues m Public 
Education lArlev Howtdenj 



2.ANTH 27i. Noples A Cultures of Africa 
_ (All lehmann) 



(3) MQN 4:OQ^:10p 



IDUC 2J6. Curriculum Development for 
imercuitural and InterrKial Understand- 
mt (Hilda H9rnMnd*»j ^ 



(3) MQN 7:00-9 



4.IQ.POIS 2S4. legal Research (Teodora 
Oelorenrol 

4.10-POlS »1B. Civil Rights ft Civil Liberties 
(Dane Cameron) 



(31 TUI 4 004:Mp 



(3) ^Ut 7:0M:1Sp 



IDUC 335A, Seminar in Iducational 
Research (Frank Claden) 



(3) TUI B:l0.9:4Sp 



. (3) WED 



l^EOC 114 . Invironmentjl iuum% (td Myles) f3l WED 

4.10.JOIS 2S4. Legal Research fTeod'Sri 

Q^^o'>"*o> (3) THU 



4 0<^ SOp 

^00-9. sop 



4.10-rpLS 2$lB. Civil Rights ft Civil iibenies 
(Dane Cameron) 



4 00-5 ISO 



B.IO-POIS 203. local Covernmeni iRoyce 
Delmatier) ' 



(31 THU fi:3Q-4 4Sp 



IPJ^fii^J'Jf^ * Coordinator (Staff) 
^1Vaft2 f) (Also includes Practicurn. 



(3) THU 7:00-9:S0p 



P^C 24BC. Uws and Regulations In 
Special Educ ation (Siaff | (10/6. 13 ft 20) 



(1) SAT 9 00-3 OOP 



lauC 24af . The RST: In-Service and SiaH 
Developmeni (Staff) (io/> 7. ft 11/3 ft io| 



(11 SAT 9:00.3 QQp 



{II SAT 9 00>3mi 

WV: Vocational Educaiion 

(Staff) (11/17. ft 12/1 a a) H SAT 9:00^3:OOd 



I'lJl 2 mT'\^ 5!^^?ar*. '^'"^ ••^^^ of Sociology Minor 

Si r ^ ^f^^^ oi Health Care ManagefTi#.it 

3-Parl ol Ceronio o|y Minor Minor agem^n 

tlaa « r»I! !K Si'^lfii'S ^^^^^^ Minor 

tl^ i.'*? ^fonum ILPart of Psychology Minor 

flJ^ « S a ^'"^ of Child welfare Minor 
7 Part of B A inSociolopv ifentjtiv#| 

AhJJM .Anthropology HCSV-Health ft Com- SOCI -Sociolotv 

CSCl .Computer ScterKe njunity Service SOSC .£!al S^^^ 

PpiS .Political Science SWRK -Social Work 



IDUC -Idocatror) 
ClOC^Ceogrjphy 



PSY .Psycholotv 
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CHICO 

MASTERS IN 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 
PROGRAM 

A Two Yeor On-Line Video Program 



COURSE OFFERINGS 



FALL '64 

Course # Course Title # Units 

1 51 Doto 6 Progrom Struaures 3 
260 Digltol Logic Design Theory 3 
370 System Design Theory • 3 
362A Inf ormotion Theory 3 

SPRING '65 

171 Computer Architecture 3 
250 Compiler Theory 3 
360 Digitol System Design 3 
397C* Seminor in Advanced 3 

(Swninor) Topics 

SUMMER '65 

152 Operoting Systems Progromming 3 

172 Systems Architecture 3 

3xx 
(Sfort 
Proijea) 



mjm HEWLETT 
mL'ilM PACKARD 



Collfornio Store 
University, Chico 

A Co-Partnership in Education 



FALL '65 

1 52 Operoting Systems 0 Progromming 0 

265 Microprocessor Components & 3 
Systems 

320A Digitol G Analog Tronsform Theory 3 

361A Compurer AAorphoiogy 3 



SPRING '66 

172 Systems Architeaure 3 

272 Multi-User Operoting Systems 3 

322 Arrificlol intelligence 3 

376 Theory of Informotton Retrievol 3 



2xx 
3xx 
3xx 



SUMMER '66 

(Torolof9Units) 



ERIC 



22 23 



